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over by the writer's sense of James's patience or of Charles's valor. 
Nor does Mr. Jesse trace the beastly sottishness of the young Pre- 
tender's later life altogether to his disappointment. He acknowledges 
an early love of the bottle in this prince so nobly endowed, and hints 
that, if he had regained the throne of his ancestors, the style of Charles 
II. 's court might have been revived, and the father of Miss Walken- 
shaw's children might have equalled the sensuality of the lover of Nell 
Gwynn. The thrilling adventures of Charles Stuart in the months of 
his hiding in the fastnesses of the Scottish Highlands and the caverns of 
the Hebrides, — his numerous hairbreadth escapes, his excessive suffer- 
ings and hardships, the shifts and disguises to which he was forced, — 
make in Mr. Jesse's plain narrative a picture more striking than any 
rhetoric could have drawn. They (» rtray the life and scenery of the 
Highlands better than any set description. The only fault we have 
to mention is, that so detailed a narrative is not accompanied by a 
good map of the localities, so that the various doublings and turnings, 
the flights by land and water, the glens traversed and the hamlets 
and castles visited, might be followed by the eye. Mere names of the 
places, without such a map, give to the common reader no idea of the 
extraordinary expedients which the young prince used to baffle his 
pursuers. 

The secondary sketches of the book are well executed, with some- 
what too minute detail of the circumstances of executions. Mr. Jesse 
has a fondness for scaffolds, hangings, and beheadings, and never omits 
to tell all that happened on Tower Hill. His biographical notice of 
the last of the Stuarts, Cardinal Henry of York, is too short. "We 
should be glad to know how those splendid collections of coins, engrav- 
ings, and works of art, which were pillaged by the French marauders, 
were originally gathered. 

We "trust that this volume may be followed by a new edition of 
Jesse's account of the city of London. 



7. — School Days of Eminent Men. With Illustrations. By John 
Times, F. S. A. London: Kent & Co. 1858. 16mo. pp.320. 

The previous volumes of Mr. Timbs have shown him to be a most 
diligent collector of historical scraps and literary odds and ends. In 
the work which he has lately issued, Ihere are many facts "not gener- 
ally known." The first half is a fragmentary sketch of the progress of 
education in England from the age of the Druids to the reign of Queen 
Victoria. The continuity is rather that of bits of mosaic wrought into 
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line, than of any proper historical development. Every king comes in 
for notice, though not much is told about any one. The date of foundation, 
the names of benefactors, and the character of the first teachers of all 
the great public schools in the realm, are given ; but the origin of the 
Universities is most imperfectly described. The second half of the 
volume contains notices of the early life of most of the famous poets, 
philosophers, scholars, statesmen, generals, and wits of England, from 
William of Wykeham to General Havelock. Some omissions, however, 
are unaccountable. Why should Wordsworth be left out of a summary 
which includes Cowper, Gray, and Byron? Why should Campbell 
and Young be left unmentioned? On what ground is the name of Fox 
omitted, where Burke and Pitt are remembered ? Why should we be 
told about Watts, and not about Baxter ; about Barrow, and not 
about Cudworth ; about Samuel Butler, and not about Joseph Butler, 
the Bishop ; about Bunyan, and not about George Fox ? These de- 
ficiencies greatly lessen the value of the volume as a book of reference. 
Indeed, Mr. Timbs seems merely to have arranged chronologically the 
contents of his commonplace-book, without trying to make a complete 
work. He has relieved himself of so much accumulated store, and is 
now ready for a fresh collection. 

With this drawback of want of completeness and coherence, the book 
may be commended as a handy manual, containing a great deal of curi- 
ous information, told in a playful, conversational style. Tory preju- 
dices break out here and there, as in the praise of Clarendon and the 
Stuart kings. The illustrations represent the interiors of the most 
noted school-rooms in the kingdom, and show how inferior are the 
accommodations at Eton, Westminster, and Harrow, to those of an 
ordinary New-England district school. The construction of the great 
" halls of learning " in England is one of magnificent discomfort. As 
school-rooms, they are absurdities. What teacher can teach respecta- 
bly in a room sixty feet high and a hundred and eighty feet long ? 
The maps and blackboards in such a hall are invisible to most of the 
pupils, and the teacher's voice must be inaudible, unless he have the 
lungs of Stentor. The benches seem expressly contrived to make 
study a prolonged penance. There is not a public school-house in 
England that will compare for convenience of arrangement with the 
school-houses in the city of Boston. If there ever was an army of 
martyrs, it is to be found within the walls of Christ's Hospital in study 
hours. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Timbs has not noticed at greater 
length the famous teachers of the English schools. 



